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decessors. I cannot, for instance, conceive of the
Greeks as devoting themselves to erudition; I can-
not imagine their giving themselves up to the same
minute appreciation of ancient forms of expression
which we give to the Greek literature itself.

Moreover, unless we concede to the Greek litera-
ture the position of the high-water mark of human
expression, and believe that the intellect of man had
since that day suffered decline and eclipse, we ought
not to allow an ancient literature to overshadow
our own energies, or to give up the hope of creating
a vivid literature, at once classical and romantic, of
our own.

And even if we did concede to Greek literature
this august supremacy, I cannot believe that our
best intellect, ought to be practised in the awestruck
subniissiveness of mind that too often results from
our classical education. That is why I admire the
American spirit in literature. The Americans seem
to have little of the reverent, exclusive attitude which
we value so highly. They are preoccupied in their
own native inspiration. They will speak, without
any sense of absurdity, of Shakespeare and E, A.
HOC, of Walter Scott and Hawthorne, as comparable
influences. They are like children, entirely ab-
sorbed in the interest and delight of intent creation.
But though their productions are at present, with
certain notable exceptions, lacking in vitality and
quality, this spirit is, 1 believe, the spirit in which
new ideas and new literatures are produced. 1 do
not desire to see the Americans more critical of the
present or more deferential to the past. I do not